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the right to fill the vacancy by election. The issue was therefore clear cut: a
regency or exclusion. What is often ignored is that not all the Tories favoured the
former solution : theoretically they preferred it, but many of them recognised
that under a regency there would inevitably be a clash between the nominal
king and the regent or regents, and they feared that in that eventuality the former
might even seek to re-establish himself with the aid of foreign armies.

The Commons went quickly to work and passed two important resolutions :
first, " That King James, having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of
this kingdom by breaking the original contract between king and people, and
by the advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons having violated the funda-
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, had abdicated
the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant;" and, second, " That
it hath been found by experience to be inconsistent with the safety and welfare
of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish prince." These resolu-
tions caused protracted debates in the House of Lords. The majority stoutly
held that the throne was not vacant; but the Commons would not accept
this amendment; and to get out of the deadlock thus created a conference
between all parties was arranged. It was Halifax who finally put forward a
formula acceptable to the majority: necessity compelled them to change the
succession; and it was through his efforts that the Lords eventually accepted
without modification the first of the two resolutions passed by the Commons.

While the various parties freely aired their views, both William and Mary
sought to expedite a settlement. The latter informed Danby, the leader of
the party which held that she was her father's heir, that she deprecated the
attempt to place her claims in competition with those of her husband; and
she repeated to him what she had already confessed to Burnet that nothing
would be more acceptable to her than to be subject to William. This point
was driven well home when early in February William let the squabbling
politicians know that he would return to Holland unless the settlement accorded
with his wishes. " No man can esteem a woman more than I do the princess,"
he said. " But I am so made that I cannot think of holding anything by apron-
strings. Nor can I think it reasonable to have any share in the government
unless it be put in my own person, and that for the term of my life. If you
think fit to settle it otherwise, I will not oppose you, but will go back to Holland
and meddle no more in your affairs." The choice now lay between William or
James ; and William with the full concurrence of Mary made it impossible for
the Convention to reject his claims. Accordingly William and Mary were
proclaimed king and queen on isth February 1689 from the steps of the
palace at Whitehall.

The settlement was defined in a Declaration of Right. After a recital of
the illegalities practised by James II., the terms of the " contract" between